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. Epirors: fee Senne welcome guest in a sinful heart; and so men 


sought to fashion a deity whom they could 
worship without reforming their life. 





at PUSLISHED WEEKLY The Divine existence is not questioned be- 
he MB: No, 109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia | cause it is unreasonable, but because it is dis- 
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BY ALICE LEWIS quieting, an ever present protest against what- 
: ever the conscience disapproves. This is why 
no man was ever reasoned out of his infidelity. 
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instead of trying to reason down the error. 
When the unbeliever assails all religious truth 
as incomprehensible, leave him with the an- 
swer that such revelations must forever remain 
mysteries to the hearts that reject them. Many 
years ago a bold blasphemer spent an hour in 
a little company, gathered for another purpose, 
in denouncing and ridiculing all that religious 
men hold sacred. There was one simple, 
earnest Christian man present, but he made no 
reply. At last the infidel, who was discon- 
certed by his silence, turned upon him and 
demanded what he had to say to all this. 
‘¢Simply this,” replied the believer, ‘‘ that 
religion is a matter of experience. Those who 
have enjoyed it, know that it is true; those 
who have not, know nothing about it. You 
are only speaking in ignorance of a subject 
with which you are wholly unacquainted.” 

The devil is fond of a controversy, and liti- 
gation is his element. We would not please 
him or his retainers and servitors so much as 
to bandy words with them, much less to have 
open discussions in which they can trample 
into the mire they love, the pearls which are 
the precious treasure of believing souls. Even 
good men, when over zealous for the truth, 
lose their vantage ground and carry the war 
over the wrong side of the line.—/V. Y. /Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


ee 


For Friends’ Review. 


VISIT TO FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 


(Concluded from page 739.) 


It is by no means easy to reach the secluded 
spots where members of the Society of Friends 
dwell, but the difficulty was surpassed by the 
interest. Our plan was to send word to one 
or two families beforehand. And such was 
their eagerness that others might share the 
benefit, that the information soon spread, and 
the neighbors flocked in in the midst of their 
work, when we could not arrange an evening 
meeting. 

A plank was laid upon two chairs, and the 
room packed to overflowing. On one occa- 
sion, three men walked more than twenty 
miles over a rough mountain road in wet 


weather in order to be present at the meetings 
op the Sabbath. Earnestness in overcoming 


obstacles seems a part of their character. One 
woman told me with honest pride, as she 
showed me her little garden close to the water, 
in which she was growing gooseberries for sale, 
that she and her husband had fetched the soil 
from above with their own hands, a lesson of 
thrift they had been taught, as they said, 
through some ‘‘ Hollanders,’”’” who, long ago, 
had landed there. It was as we were journey- 
ing thence that we met with a little occurrence 
which proved that travelling by water is, as I; 
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was once told when crossing the Atlantic, safer 
than by land, at leastin Norway. Our cortége 
consisted of two vehicles, drawn respectively 
by a cream-colored pony without harness, and 
with aslender rope bridle. The seats being 
springless we were shaken up hill and down, 
The driver stood up behind or walked by the 
side. My friend and I were behind, our in. 
terpreter’s conveyance leading the way. Sud. 
denly our venerable steed (for he was thirty 
years old) fell prostrate, and the carriage, hay. 
ing only two wheels, followed. I fell out on 
the edge of a steep declivity, and my friend, 
while watching my rapid descent, became un- 
expectedly aware that she too was on the 
ground on the other side! Our interpreter 
and guide turned pale and hastened to the 
rescue, but happily no harm was done. There 
are times in our lives when we realize the u- 
seen protection that surrounds us, and know 
indeed, with thankful hearts, that+the ‘ angel 
of the Lord encampeth round about them that 
fear Him, and delivereth them.”’ On another 
occasion, our vehicle, happily empty of human 
freight, hung half way over a frail wooden 
bridge, with a stream rushing below, and had to 
be hauled up by the strong arms of the natives. 
Carrioles are the ordinary conveyances ; they 
hold only one person, who usually drives, but 
on occasion, others can stand up behind. 

The fiords, however, are the glory of roads— 
the mystery of the exit when they seem 
closed in with mountain fastnesses, and then, 
as the apparent terminus is approached, the 
opening out into wider paths. They wer 
a perpetual commentary on the often repeated 
expression that ‘“‘He maketh a way where 
there appears no way.’” And as we watched 
the rowers going forward where to us al 
seemed barred, it was a fresh incentive to put 
our trust in Him who ‘‘ knoweth the end from 
the beginning’’ in the turnings of our per 
plexed lives, and who brings His children out 
of a narrow into a wide place by ‘ paths which 
they have not known.” 

Thad no idea when I began this paper of 
prolonging it to such a length, and will cor 
clude with a few lines of simple verse by wa 
of a summary. 

Land of the lofty mountain 
Land of the limpid wave, 
Land of the flood and fountain, 
Land of the rock and cave, 
Oh Norge, gamle Norge,* 
My heart is on thy shore, 
And oft, how oft in vision 
I visit thee once more, 


The glory of thy sunsets 
No artist-brush could paint, 
The radiance of the ruby, 
The sapphire touches faint ; 
The water's faithful mirror 
Restored the picture given, 


* Old Norway. 
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While all around seemed holy ground, 
With less of earth than heaven. 


There was no pall of darkness 
Around that land of light, 

The sun with royal sceptre 
Forbade the reign of night. 

No earthly lamp was needed 
Amid celestial rays,t 

The eye was filled with wonder, 
The heart was filled with praise. 


How gaily o'er the fiord 
Our boat has danced along, 
The music of the oar-stroke 
Supplied the place of song ; 
The rippling of the water 
Showered pearls of liquid light, 
And island behind island 
Stole softly into sight. 


By hands with labor furrowed, 
The simple board was spread, 
The cottage dainty ready, 
Sour milk and oaten bread ; 
Of all their homes afforded, 
The stranger had the best, 
And let him come whene’er he would, 
Was still a welcome guest. 


And then the cottage-meeting ; 
From far and near they came, 
The matrons neatly kerchieft, 
The little “ bairns”{ the same. 
And thus with serious faces, 
And reverent in their gait, 
Bowed low in solemn silence 
Before the Lord they wait. 


And when, in earnest pleading, 
The stranger’s voice is heard, 
Tears down their cheeks are stealing, 
Their hearts embrace the word. 
In fixed attent they listen, 
Until, the meeting o’er, 
They cluster for a hand-shake, 
Around the cottage-door. 


Farewell to thee, old Norway, 
To softer climes I go, 
I leave thy rocky barriers, 
I leave thy hills of snow ; 
Yet shall one wish attend me, 
Once more thy shores to see: 
Meanwhile a blessing from my heart 
Shall rest on thine and thee. 
—M. E, BECK. 


-o- 


ARE we willing rather to lose a little than to 
tngage in strife? Are we careful not ‘to 
pitch our tent toward Sodom,”’ by going out 
‘0 meet the world half way? Let us take care 
kst we lose our spirituality, become mixed with 
“strangers to the covenant ” and fail in our 
power for testimony as Lot did. How often 
Christian parents pitch their tents towards 
Sodom, and their children become at length 


—_— 


t During the five weeks of our stay we never saw a candle or 
amp lighted. I could see the time by my watch at twelve 
“clock at midnight. 


+ . ° o-) . Tr : 
+A word similar to this is used in Norse for children. 


¢ 


lost to the church and the service of Christ. 
It is better to walk apart with God like Abram, 
and inherit His promises to us and our chil- 
dren. 


NELLIE’S STORY. 


THE HISTORY OF AN INDIAN GIRL. 

[The following simple and touching story is 
from the pen of one of the Indian pupils at 
Carlisle Barracks, the daughter of the famous 
Apache Chief, Cochise. It is in ‘‘ Nellie’s”’ 
own hand, and is far better written, spelled 
and punctuated than the average composition 
at a white school commencement.—Ed. Phila. 
Evening Bulletin.) 

I will try to tell a little about my life. I 
was taken from my mother when I was a baby. 
My mother had four children. We did not 
know there was fighting until the day the 
soldiers came on us. My oldest brother said 
that my mother was on a little hill gathering 
sticks, and she laid me on the ground while 
she was busy. She heard lots of guns going 
off below the hill, and she was frightened and 
ran off and left me where she put me. The 
soldiers came and took me up and went after 
my brothers. I think they went a long way 
before they caught them, and the other sol- 
diers were hunting my mother. They found 
her and killed her before they brought my 
brothers. They had killed many others be- 
sides my mother. When they caught my 
brothers, they put them on their horses, but 
my youngest brother and I were put in a large 
basket on a donkey’s back, and a soldier took 
care of us while they were on their journey. 
Then they gave us to a family. Ido not know 
how long we stayed with them. While we 
were there my oldest brother got sick and 
died. 

After he died an officer sent us to Fort 
Craig with a soldier’s wife, who took care of 
us. The woman we lived with was kind some- 
times, but when she got drunk she whipped 
me and my brother. At last an officer that 
has the charge of the barracks at Fort Craig 
sent my brother and me away from this 
woman to Santa Fe, N. M., and there I stayed 
with Col. Carey and afterwards with Governor 
Arney. I stayed in his family for nearly 
seven years, and they taught me good things. 
I went to school nearly two years and to 
Sunday-school, and learned about God and His 
Son. This was at Fort Defiance, Arizona. 

My father’s name was Cochise. He was a 
chief among the Apaches, some place near 
Colorado. Some other tribes came where my 
father was, and they took and bound him 
close to a big tree with ropes, and they built 
a fire around him, and that was the way my 
father was killed. That was done five years 
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ago last fall. I did not know anything about|who are really Strathclyde Celt-Buskarians 
it until Governor Arney told me. My brother | from the western lowlands. So-called Englihs 
died before we went to Fort Defiance. He | settlers, many of them Welsh or Lancastrian, 
never went to school, and I think he never|/and others Norman, are scattered throughout 
learned about God. |the Pale. But, as a whole, Ireland is probably 
Now lam all alone. I want to get a good more Euskarian and less Aryan than any other 
education before I go home. If I go home I part of Britain. 
shall go among my people because they are| In Scotland, the North and the Isles are 
— and have be the right heart in them. 1 | Celt-Euskarian, with a large Scandinavian ad. 
a some people say the Apaches are worse, mixture; the Central Highlands are Euskraian 
it ror Pig tribes. he we er fight- | sem a very — Celtic element intermixed; 
and have no peace with the white people | the eastern Lowlands are mainly English; and 
< on ition Uhope that some day they will| the western lowlands are peopled by Strath. 
tia e down me eet peace. I hope some | Clyde Welshmen—that is to say, Celt-Euska. 
nin Satan will go out among them and _,rians, probably with a larger dash of Aryan 
each them the good news of our Lord Jesus | Celtic and English blood than elsewhere. 
a who came to suffer for them. They do| ; Wales is Euskarian at bottom, slightly Celt. 
ane ‘ag ate aot poe ane ei. ce and with a little English and Norse 
’ ’ ey will a e€ civilized | Dlood. 
and have schools and cultivate the ground| England itself is mainly English (or Low. 
like some of the others. Some day there will | Dutch) in the south-east ; English and Danish, 
be no Indians. If they give up the Indian ways With a little Celt-Euskarian admixture, in the 
and confess themselves to God and walk in, eastern counties, the north and the midlands; 
SS right path, they will have cities and | English and Celt-Euskarian in the west coun- 
arms and raise cattle. If they do not do it,|try and the Severn valley; and Norse and 
the white people will have all their lands and Celt-Euskarian in Lancashire and the lake 
they will be driven away or killed. district. Cornwall alone remains almost wholly 
— ad Euskarian in type. 
ORIGIN OF THE BRITISH RACES. All these statements, however, must be ac- 
Grant Allen th hi icles i ompe: ne the rm alte a an ae 
ra en thus sums up his articles in, especially to the agricultural classes and the 
Knowledge on the ethnological composition of | mass of the people. 
modern Britain. | 
First, he says, there is a substratum or oldest | ; 
stage of dark, non-Aryan people, called Eus- ae weno s 
karians for convenience, who are the descend- microssor ie eT 
ants of the very earliest aboriginal inhabitants ar 
in recent times, the Neolithic folk. These} Having placed lately before our readersa 
Euskarians now nowhere exist in very great | part of Dr. F. Cohn’s account of Bacteria, we 
purity, but they are still found in a fairly un-| may take from the same and other sources 
mixed form among the Black Celts of Ireland | a few facts and opinions about the a they 
and Scotland, where one or two little commu- | have in the changes occurring in larger plants 
nities yet remain almost unaltered in the wilds | and animals. 7 
of Connaught or the highlands of the central| First, as they are so common, how can we 
Scotch hills. They are also more sparsely; ever get rid of them? ‘The Italian Spallan- 
recognizable in many parts of England itself, ;zani ascertained, in the last century, that a 
‘especially in the Yorkshire plain, in Lincoln- | boiling heat, followed by exclusion of the aif, 
shire and along the Severn valley. And they | will prevent putrefaction in animal or veget 
are fairly frequent in Wild Wales. All over) ble materials. Count Appert, of France, ap- 
the country, too, persons or families of this, plied this method many years ago to protec 
dark early type occur here and there sporadi- | meat, vegetables, &c., from spoiling; and 
cally. ‘now, on the same principle, thousands of 
Next, there is a substratum or later stage of , dollars are invested yearly in the canning of 
light Aryan people, who have broken over the | fruits, and, indeed, of almost all kinds of 
islands in three distinct waves—Celtic, Eng- | perishable food. 
lish and Scandinavian—and have everywhere} If a glass flask, open at the top, 1s filled 
mixed more or less with one another, and with with an animal or vegetable aa ai 
the old Euskarian race. ‘then boiled (or even subjected for 
Ireland is, perhaps, mainly peopled by Eus- time to a heat short of boiling), and the mouth 
karians, intermixed, in most parts, with Celts | of the flask is, while still hot, melted 
(but least so in Connemara and Kerry), while sealed together, it is known, and may be shown 
round its east coast there is much Scandinavian | by the microscope, that no dving bate 
blood; and in Ulster there are many Scots, contained in it. They are always killed by 
\ 
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a high heat. 
ing the mouth of the flask, bacteria may be, after 
cooking, kept out by a plug of thoroughly 
ikansed cotton. And, simpler still, in 1863 
Pasteur, the most eminent investigator in this 
feld, found it sufficient to soften the glass 
neck of the flask by heat, without melting it, 
and to dend it into a horse-shoe shape, with 
the mouth down. Gravitation in the atmos- 
phere will then prevept particles, living or 
dead, from getting into the flask. 

When it was discovered that shuttin out 
al living minute organisms (fungi, bacg- 
teria, micrococci, spirilla and spores) coin- 
cided with the absence of fermentation and 
putrefaction, nothing was more natural than 
toinfer that these minute organisms are the 
causes of those changes whenever they occur. 

Longest known has been the so-called alco- 
hol ferment, yeast-plant, soru/a or saccharo- 
myces cerevisia. ‘This is always found present 
in yeast when examined by the aid of the 
microscope. Its amazing power of multipli- 
cation was mentioned in the account extracted 
in a previous number of this paper from Dr. 
Cohn. 

More minute but exceedingly numerous are 
the vegetable organisms called Schizophytes or 
Schizomycetes. With these the true rod-like 
bacteria belong ; as well as the spherical micro- 
‘oct, aud the curled or wavy sfirilla. A 
bacterium (b. termo) is commonly believed to 
be the productive agent (‘‘ ferment”’) of putre- 
faction. ‘The souring of milk, the conversion 
of wine into vinegar, and the slimy spoiling of 
wine, are all accounted for by different bac- 
teria or fungi. What has been formerly called 
the ‘ blood wonder,”’ has now a similar expla- 
tation. It is the sudden formation of a blood- 
like deposit, spreading over bread or other 
food, and consists, as the microscope shows, 
of a rapidly multiplying red, spherical micro- 
‘occus (m. prodigiosus, Cohn). Litmus, so 
much used by chemists for testing acids, being 
obtained from a rock-growing lichen, exposed 
until it putrefies, is believed to owe its blue 
color to the action of bacteria. 

(To be continued.) 


a 


How to Sorren ASPERITIES.—Two neigh- 

Is, a cooper and a farmer, were spending 
the evening together. Both were professors | 
of religion, but of different communions. 
Their conversation was first upon topics rela- 
ling to practical religion, but after a time it 
diverged to the points of difference between 
the two denominations to which they belonged. 
It first became a discussion and then a dispute. 

€ cooper was first to perceive its unprofitable 
and injurious tendency, and remarked: ‘We 
are springing apart from each other; let us! 
Put on another hoop—let us pray.” They | 


But, without melting and _seal- 
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kneeled down and prayed together, after which 
they spent the remainder of the evening loy- 
ingly together, conversing on the things of the 
kingdom in which they both felt an equal in- 
terest. 


THE LATE EMPRESS OF FRANCE. 


oo ———————_ 


In the late Count Késselef’s memoirs, pub- 
lished in French at St. Petersburg, there is one 
passage which shows that, in point of destruc- 
tive power, Hartmann and Sophie Perovsky, 
the Nihilists, were mere babes in comparison 
with a lady who has been invested with the 
nimbus of a saint by aristocratic society in 
England, and indeed by royalty. That part 
of the Kesselef memoirs is an account of the 
visit of the Grandi Duke Constantine to the 
Imperial Court of France. Count Kesselef, be 
it remembered, was then ambassador of the 
Czar Alexander to Napoleon III, and an 
elderly, grave, and observant old gentleman, 
who wished to think the best of every one. At 
the dinners and déyeuners given in honor of 
the Grand Duke, his Imperial Highness sat on 
the right hand of her Majesty and Count Kes- 
selef on the left. They found her voluble, 
laughter-loving, and yet animated with a burn- 
ing desire to prove that it was she who really 
held the sceptre. One morning, at a gala 
déjeuner, she suddenly, in her talkative way, 
said to the Grand Duke, ‘‘ Oh! I was going t» 
tell you yesterday in what way the Crimean 
war happened, when the Emperor interrupted 
me. It began in a letter from the Czar 
Nicholas, in answer to one in which we had 
announced our marriage. The Emperor took 
it into my room one morning to read it to me. 
When he was folding it up he observed that it 
was cold. I8%aid, ‘It is worse—it is severe.’ 
The exact word I made use of was (here the 
Empress turned around and put her lips close to 
my ear), ‘It is coarsely rude’ (grossiére): 
‘ How do you make that out?’ returned the 
Emperor. ‘Why, read it again and you will 
see.’ He re-read. He admitted that I was 
right, and said he would reflect over the matter. 
I took care he should. From that moment 
the war was resolved upon.” ‘‘And so your 
Majesty,” I interposed, ‘‘ caused the death of 
200,000 men and the destruction of eight mil- 
liards of francs !’’ ‘‘I did, aad I don’t re- 
pent of it a bit,” she retorted. ‘‘Such per- 
turbations must take place in the lives of 
nations. France (the Emperor and herself) 
was determined to hold her head high and re- 
gain her ancient position. Thanks to the Eng- 
lish alliance we attained our object. With 
England we shall be powerful abroad and 
tranquil at home.’’ The Emperor, who was 
seated opposite, was on pins and needles. He 
called over to the Empress, ‘‘I dare say you 
are talking politics.” She was going to an- 
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swer, when he rose and made a sign to her 
that the breakfast was at an end. The Em- 
press was also the author of the war with 
Prussia. She called it ma guerre a moi. She 
is sorry that she risked it, I believe, but it 
does not appear that she has ‘‘ repented ”’ in 
the theological sense of the word. 


—— 0 


DESOLATION IN PALESTINE.—Having visited 
Palestine, some years ago, I can testify from per- 
sonal observation how that former garden spot of 
the earth has now become a comparative desola- 
tion from the destruction of its magnificent 
forests. As early as April I have seen in places 
the hard, dry soil cracked open into great gap- 
ing seams, made by the excessive heat of the 
sun, there being no woods on the hills or in the 
valleys to shade it or preserve the springs and 
brooks. The best field of wheat I saw in all 
the land was at Jericho, on that small part of 
the plain which is still irrigated by the Spring 
of Elisha. The distressed citizens of ancient 
Jericho, anxious about their water supply, came 
to the Prophet and said : ‘‘ Behold the situation 
of the city is pleasant, as my lord seeth; but 
the water is bad, and the ground barren.” 
Elisha went forth to the spring and cast into 
it some salt, saying: ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, I 
heal these waters; from thence there shall 
not be any more death or barren land.”” The 
water of this spring, slightly brackish, is still 
flowing abundantly to make good crops of 
wheat ; and if the whole land were as well wa- 
tered as in the days of Israel’s prosperity and 


greatness, there might be a reasonable hope of 


its ultimate restoration to the land of its 
fathers. But not until the regularity of the 
rain-fall and the flow of springs and brooks of 
water are restored by the replantirlg and growth 
of the highland forests is such restoration pos- 
sible, since the land, as it now is, could not 
sustain a numerous population. 

When the forest is completely destroyed 
around the sources of the Schuylkill river, 
Philadelphia may be as anxious about its water 
supply as ever the citizens of ancient Jericho 
were; and when all the native forests of our 
land are gone, the desolation here will be 
equal to that of Palestine and Syria, Chaldea 
and Babylonia.—/. P. Lundy, in Phil. Ledger. 


—#_______ ce 


IT is not so much a question, whether we 
have real cause for grief, as whether we are 
grieved. Our feelings are not always aroused 
or allayed by our reason. Some of those things 
which cause us most worry, and most suffering, 
are quite outside of the realm of sober judg- 
ment. A thing often troubles us—because it 
does trouble us; not because it ought to. We 
all know this to bé.the truth in our own case ; 
we ought to have it in mind in dealing with 
others. What an aching heart needs, is heart- 
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sympathy, not an appeal to the reason, to se 
the needlessness of its heart-ache. A loyj 
word commonly gives more help than a logical 
argument, in enabling one to bear up under, 
trial that is all the greater for being wholly of 
the feelings. By a look which says, ‘I knoy 
that your heart aches, and I wish I could help 
you, ” we can often give cheer, as we could 
not by our best effort to prove that a heart-ache 
from such a cause is unworthy of the sufferer. 
And here it is that the sympathizing help of 
Jesus is potent as no human help can be. He 
does not tell us that we are foolish to bk 
troubled ; but he counsels us lovingly to rest 
on his sympathy, and to find peace in him: 
‘«¢ Let not your heart be troubled: ye beliew 
in God, believe also in me. . . Peace] 
give unto you: not as the world giveth, give | 
unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.”"—S. S. Times. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


IowA BEFORE THE VOTE ON PROHIBITION— 

Nearly all the counties in this State have beea 
organized to promote the proposed prohibition 
amendment to the State Constitution, A promi 
nent part of the work has been to appoint a per- 
son in each school district to talk so far as neces 
|sary with every voter and ascertain how hee. 
pects to vote. In many instances parties have 
been found who intended to vote against the 
amendment, because they did not understand it, 
when it was read to them and a few minutes’ talk 
has caused many to change their minds. When 
canvassers get through with their districts they 
report to the township superintendent the number 
for the amendment, against it, and doubtful. He 
forwards the reports to the County Secretary, who 
| sends them to headquarters at Des Moines, 
A large number of public speakers, several of 
;whom are women, have been lecturing in the 
cities and larger towns. The most of them live 
in lowa, but some are from Kansas, Illinois, Ne 
braska, Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin and 
Washington Territory. A still larger number in 
the various counties have been lecturing in the 
| small towns and district school-houses. This, with 
\the newspapers and tracts, have thrown much 
| light upon the subject. 
| Much has also been done to defeat the adoption 
‘of the proposed amendment by those interested 
\in the liquor traffic, generally in a quiet way. 
| They have but few lecturers in the field. Many 
| thousand dollars have been sent to the State by 
distillers and brewers from Chicago, Cincinnall 
‘and elsewhere, to be used for the defeat of the 
| amendment; a part of which has probably bees 
|used to pay the expense of naturalizing a lage 
‘number of foreigners who have by law beet 
| made citizens during the last few months, 
| Our State seems like a great vessel, ones 
, More than a million and a half of passengers, 
on the 27th inst. is to land at the city of “ Perso 
Liberty,”* a prolific place for making drunkards 
‘criminals, poverty, paupers, misery and woe, and 
causing many to be everlastingly separated 
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th title assumed by a convention of brewers, &c. 
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jeaven and from God; or she will land at the 
City of Prohibition, where there is at least the op- 
portunity for sobriety, peace, comfort, righteous- 
ness, and for being united through Christian faith 
with all who comply with the moral and divine 
laws, in an assurance of everlasting happiness in 
heaven. God is on our side, and through His 
help we hope to prevail. LAWRIE TATUM. 

Springdale, Iowa, Sixth mo 23d, 1882. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


THE WoRLD’s FOUNDATIONS; or, Geology for 
Beginners. By Agnes Giberne. Robert Carter 
& Bros., New York. Price $1.50. 

The same simple and interesting manner of 
telling geological, facts and surmises is found in 
this volume, as was prominent in the manner of 
writing upon astronomy in a volume by the same 
author noticed some months since in these columns. 
We think that those who read it will be inclined 
topursue the study of geology further, and even 
if they do not, they will have gained much valu- 
able information, In speaking ot the difficulties 
that the geologist has to meet she says, “If a 
large and learned book were put before you and 
you were set to read it through, you would per- 
haps have no insurmountable difficulty, with pa- 
tience and perseverance, in mastering its mean- 
ing. But how if the book were first chopped up 
into pieces, if part of it were flung away out of 
reach, if part of it were crushed into a pulp, if the 
numbering of the pages were in many places lost, 
if the whole were mixed up in confusion, and if 
then you were desired to sort, and arrange, and 
study the volume. Picture to yourself what a task 
this would be, and you will have some idea of the 
labors of the patient geologist.” 

We are glad to notice the religious standpoint 
of the author, as the following quotation will 
show : ‘‘ We must remember always that we have 
more books than one given us by the same divine 
writer. The Bible is the Book of God, but it is 
not the only Book of God, He has written for us 
also the great many-volumed Book of Nature to 
which belongs the torn and battered volume of 
Geology. The two great books resemble one 
another in certain particulars—in being more or 
less fragmentary in style, and in containing also 
Many matters past our power to understand. Now 
it is an absolute certainty that these two books, 
both written by the same great author, cannot in 
teality contradict one another.... Mistakes may 
indeed be made. Startling theories and hasty 
conclusions may be spread abroad. Our expla- 
nations of the one Book may very easily conflict 
with our readings of the other Book, explanation 
or reading or both being often utterly mistaken. 
But our safety is in a willingness to wait, and to 
feserve judgment, confident throughout in one 
broad certainty—that all truth centres in God, 
and that what He has written in His Book of 
Revelation, and in His Book of Nature cannot 
ut be in perfect harmony the one with the other.” 


EARLY FRIENDS ASTEVANGELISTS. By Jane M. 
Richardson, Saml. Harris & Co. 5 Bishops- 
gate Without. London, 


. Itis a matter of interest to note how the Lord 
'sstirring the hearts of Friends everywhere upon 
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the question of their duty to spread the gospel. 
It is a part of the providential dealings of our 
Father with the Society in our time. This is shown 
in the pamphlet under notice. Of early Friends 
it says : “‘Goye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature,’ was to them a living 
command, not a dead letter, and in obedience to 
it they went everywhere proclaiming the glad 
tidings. Not many years after their rise they 
had traversed England, Ireland and Scotland; 
had entered the Continent of Europe, passed into 
Africa, and explored the islands of the West 
Indies, and the inhabited parts of the New 
World.” 

The writer draws many of her facts from Bar- 
clay's ‘ Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the 
Commonwealth,” and shows the spiritual destitu- 
tion of the times—when the Mayor of Sunderland 
could say to Parliament, “ We are a people who 
have been destitute of a preaching ministry, yea, 
ever since any of us who are now breathing were 
born ;” and that ten or twelve parishes were in 
like case. 

Everywhere a wave of spiritual influence swept 
after Fox and his associates; conversions were 
counted by the hundreds ; and most stood fast to 
the end. Sixty travelling preachers were soon in 
the field. Fairs, markets, and wherever the people 
were to be found were their preaching places; 
and many of the worst of the populace were con- 
verted under their ministry. 

To a very limited extent George Fox gave di- 
rections to the ministers where to labor, and their 
wants were supplied from funds cheerfully sub- 
scribed for the purpose. 

Addressing the Protector and Parliament, 
George Fox wrote, in 1658: “If ye be such as 
propagate the gospel (which gospel is the power 
of God), as for the-maintenance and means of 
ministers, leave that to the people, and see if the 
preaching of that will not so open the hearts of 
the people as to lay down their possessions at the 
feet of the ministers.” 

Edward Burrough, on the same subject, and pro- 
testing against the forcible collection of tithes, 
&c., wrote, “If all people were left free to hear 
and approve of whom they will, to pay and main- 
tain them, this would try the ministers, who con- 
verted the most to God and gained the love of 
most people. 

“The ministers who are not content with this 
law are out of pure.reason and equity, showing 
that they dare not trust the Lord. 

« But in equity and justice let every minister 
be maintained by the fruit of his own labor from 
the people for whom he doth labor, - By this all 
people may understand the ministry and minis- 
ters we do not allow and approve of, and how 
the ministers ought to be maintained. If any go 
forth to a place or a country among people who 
are not converted, then the church ought to take 
care to maintain such in their work till they may 
reap the fruit of their own vineyard.” 

Some care was also taken that freshly gathered 
meetings should have the services of a minister 
for a time till they were established. 7 

Early Friends “constantly had recourse to 
what we should call revival, or continuous meet- 
ings. John Audland and Thomas Camm _ had 
commonly three or four thousand at a meeting,” 
when they held meetings for months together at 
Bristol, and did not preach without knowing some 
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one was brought to Christ. “ We hit some every | tive, and hold belief to be as great a necessity asim The « 
day we shoot, for our bow abides in strength,” is knowledge, So much was seldom granted by thea ceased 
their pointed way of stating it. Private inquiry 







by ‘awakened sinners was common, same school of writers twenty years ago, 

Many women took part in the ministry, and| On anothér page of the same Paper, in a letter 
with good results. Silence was the .exception, | from Berlin, Germany, an account is given of) 
not the rule, in their ordinary aan Vocal |«« free religious society” in that city, with dy 
prayer in meetings was very general. aes aaa 

After Fox's death this earnest church soon be- | S°US*S 9" the, first day of every week, and rp. 
came a declining one, in proportion to the growth ligious instruction ” to children four hours a week: 
of populations, and with many excellences lost its} the whole, it is said, on a non-theological and 
power to reach the hearts of the people. Full} non-Christian basis, While, to our view, this js 


assurance of faith, with its joyful effect on the . 
, 7 m Ss a sense of ne 
heart, became less common ; worldliness was op- ot deplorable, & show © Se 
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posed by disciplinary efforts, and the aslo which is not long escaped from any. or 
of the Society increased more than its power. where, ington 
—- M. Richardson rejoices that “at the) Assuredly science is not, in its own nature, op [im For 
present moment important questions as to mis-| i604 to religion. Honest doubters (for ‘sich fm “is 
sion work and the ministry are agitating the heart = no} . : large. 
of the Society,” and adds: “ What we most want there are, in times of ignorance) resist, not dog. the W: 
is consecrated men and women. Is there not an | mas, that is, doctrines, but dogmatism. Speaking Hi jen : 
urgent call to the church to see from whence she | the truth in love may win, where all the tortures my dew 
has fallen and to confess her backslidings, that | o¢ the Inquisition would fail to conquer denial, f°. 
through humiliation, repentance and prayer the Ms poor | 
old leaven may be purged out to make room for | 44, after all, the most potent evidences of Chris in the 
a fresh filling of the Holy Spirit ?” tianity are those of the Christian life, and Christian for co 
—— == |trust and triumph over death. We may hope i bless 
FRI EN DS' R EVIEW that, in the coming time, the difficulties of the on 
° reconciliation between man’s knowledge of nature bie 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 9, 1883. and his understanding of God's revelation in the IMM Lord, 
Senne nae Bible will,become less than now. In this sene HH ps 
NO NECESSITY exists for the believer in Christ | may be true the closing words of the last poem i Bake 
to watch the blowing to and fro of every “ wind | written by Longfellow : of L 
of doctrine” prevailing in the world. He can re- “ Out of the shadows of night en 
joicingly say, “we 4now Him in whom we have The world rolls into light ; Tt 
believed.” For the sake ot those, however, who | It is daybreak everywhere.” from 
are not yet settled and tranquil in their conviction cepted ne 
of religious truth, Christian observers and readers} Tye propie or Iowa have adopted the Const J this 
may note with interest the signs of the times con- | tutional amendment prohibiting the manufacture Jj nti 
cerning the drift of opinion among those who do | or sale of alcoholic liquors as beverages. The 7 
not accept the Bible as a final authority. reported majority, 28,907, is} large enough 1 i .,,, 
A late number of the ation reviews half a give emphasis to this expression of the popular I che 
dozen recent works, by English and German au-| wij), and to afford a reasonable hope that the law 9 her 
thors, one of whose titles, ‘‘ the Creed of Science” her 


to carry the amendment into effect can be e 
|forced. The Christian people of Iowa who have 
labored so long and faithfully to bring about this 
result may be excused for feeling some exultation, 
| Yet sober thankfulness is more htting whenit is 
remembered that nearly half the voters of Iowa, 
after opportunity to be informed upon the issue, 
have deliberately voted for the use of drink 
These may be expected to be tacit or active sup 
| porters of those who will attempt to evade prohi- 
bition. It remains, therefore, not only to see that 
a proper law be passed to carry out the amend- 
ment, but that this law be executed, and those 
| opposed to it convinced of its wisdom and neces 
| sity, 


is representative of them all. On the basis of en- 
tire freedom of thought, reasoning upon the origin 
of things and man’s nature, these writers all show 
that, among other reactions, a “reaction from 
materialism” is now widespread and general. 
One of them urges that for the soul to vanish at 
death is contrary to the law of the “ persistence 
of force,” or conservation of energy. 
Another author approves’ Kant’s declaration. 
that the voice heard in conscience is the voice of 
God ; and accepts “the great central doctrine” 
of love, taught by Jesus, A third holds that 
while “Genesis is a poetic fiction, it is yet almost 
startlingly in accord with geology.” Another still 
makes a vigorous stand for purpose as opposed to 
chance in the universe. Now that Iowa has decided for prohibition, In- 
So we might goon to quote them at length ; | diana, Wisconsin and Michigan may be expected 
but it will be enough to say, in the words of the , to move in this matter, while. Pennsylvania is ak 
Nation, that all refer to moral needs as impera- ready,astir. 
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The difficulty of carrying any State will be in- 
eased by the number of its large towns and 
cities. 


ELi JONES expects to sail for Great Britain from 
New York by the steamer Adriatic’ on the Zoth of 
Seventh month. He will probably be accompa- 
tied by Charles M, Jones, of Winthrop, Maine. 


DIED. 


McNAB.—Sixth mo. sth, 1882, Mary, wife of 
Thos. McNab, aged 53 years; a member of Farm- 
ington Monthly Meeting of Friends, New York. 

For many years she had been a consistent 
Christian, moving quietly and patiently amid her 
lage family, whom she endeavored to instruct in 
the way of the Lord. She had, for a long time, 
wen a sufferer from poor health, and as death 
drew near, she said, “it makes but little differ- 
ence in the end by what way we come—trich or 
poor in the past, is allthe same.” As her trust was 
mthe Lord Jesus, she listened in her last hours 
for comfort and soothing of the tired body to His 
blessed words, “‘ Let not your heart be troubled.” 
Awife and mother and friend has passed away, 
but her “ memory is blessed,” because in her life 
— lived, and in her death she trusted in the 


BAKER.—On Fourth mo, 2d, 1882, Lydia M. 
Baker, wife of Thomas R. Baker, and daughter 
of Lorenzo and Margaret A, Hathaway, aged 
nearly 39 years; a member of Farmington 
Monthly Meeting, New York. 

This dear Friend had been in delicate health 
fom a child, At the age of fifteen she found the 
forgiveness of sins through her Saviour, but being 
naturally fond of the enjoyment of the things of 
this world, her affections were drawn off to these 
until the discipline of sickness came, and she 
learned to trust in her Saviour for enjoyment. 

Especially during the last year, (being much 
confined to her bed,) did she grow in grace. So 
cheerful was she during these last months, that 
her friends could hardly think she was nearing 
herend, She said but a few days before her 
death; «I do not know whether I shall live or die, 
but all will be well,” and « Thy will be done,” 
She maintained her cheerfulness and trust in 
Jesus to her last consciousness, and on First-day 
morning fell “asleep in Jesus.” 

Christian Worker please copy. 

OVERMAN.—Third mo. 11th, 1882, Eunice W., 
wife of Ephraim Overman, and daughter of John 
and Lydia Harvey, both deceased, in the 53d year 
of her age. 

_She was confined to her room nearly all the 
lime for the last eight months, and was a great 
sufferer at times. The last two weeks of her life 
she was confined to her bed, and suffered intense 
pain almost constantly, She bore her suffering 
with Christian resignation. On her husband re- 
Peating a part of the 4th verse of the 23d Psalm, 
‘Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
ofdeath, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me,” 
she promptly answered, ‘I,shall not.” She died 
in the triumph of living faith, .She was a mem- 
ber of Harveyville, Monthly Meeting, Kansas, 


MORGAN,— Fifth mo, 16th, 1882, at her home 
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near New Sharon, Iowa, Josie White Morgan, 
wife of Milton Morgan. 

She departed the evening preceding her forty. 
fourth birthday. She was an earnest working 
member of New Sharon Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Her sympathies were particularly en- 
listed for the unfortunate or friendless, and she 
often denied herself that she might give to those 
in need, She bore, with remarkable patience, the 
extreme suffering of her last sickness, which con- 
tinued one week. 

The Lord who had led her in service when in 
health was with her in the hour of death, and she 
found no terror there, As the damp of death 
gathered on her brow she said, “ The Lord’s will 
be done; all is well with me. I am not afraid to 
die. I want you to meet me in heaven, that 
glorious home; there will be no more sickness, 
no more pain,” 

Being thus assured that she has departed “ to 
be with Christ,” her friends, though sorely be- 
reaved, unite in the oft-repeated utterance, “ He 
doeth all things well.” 


NOTICE. 


THE Society of Biblical Literature and Exege- 
sis, in response to various requests, have decided 
to print in full the papers read at their meetings 
in Sixth and Twelfth months, 1881. The Journal 
will be a volume of about 160 to 180 pages, and 
among the papers will be the following : 

On the construction of Titus ii. 13, by Prof. E. 
Abbott, LL. D.; note on I. Cor. vii. 15, by Prof. E. 
P. Gould; on Rom, ix. 5, by Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, D. D.; a metrical Paraphrase of Judg. v., 
by Prof. Thos, H. Rich ; the Babylonian Element 
in Ezekiel, by Prof. C. H. Toy, D. D.; on Rom: 
ix. 5, by Prof. E, Abbot, LL. D.; on the use of 
tuxf, rvedua and connected words in the sacred 
writings, by Prof. D. R. Goodwin, D, D.; Exar- 
ination of Exodus xxxiii. 7-11, by Prof. C. M. 
Mead, Ph. D.; on “ Everlasting Father” in Isa, ix. 
6,7, by T. W. Chambers, D, D.; Ezekiel in relation 
to the Levitical law, by Prof. F. Gardiner, D. D, 

Subscriptions for the Journal will be received 
from persons not members of the Society at the 
same price as the annual assessment upon the 
members (three dollars), by the Secretary, F. 
Gardiner, Middletown, Conn. 
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INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 


Now that so much is being done at Hampton 
for colored and Indian youth, and at Carlisle and 
Forest Grove for Indians, in education, it ought 
not to be forgotten that, fora much longer time, 
an institution in Philadelphia has been conferring 
an excellent training upon young colored men 
and women. 

With Frances Jackson (now, by marriage, F. J. 
Coppin) as its present Principal, and a corps of 
teachers all, like herself, of African descent, the 
Institute for Colored Youth has done much credit 
to the Friends who founded and have managed it. 

At the Commencement of the Institute, held in 
Association Hall on Fourth-day, Sixth mo. 21st, 
President Chase, of Haverford College, conferred 
diplomas: upon seventeen graduates, of whom 
seven’ were young men, and ten young women, 


' Five of these graduates delivered addresses on 
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appropriate subjects; and a discourse on Africa|it up, and Friend? have their little portions 
was also pronounced by John H, Smyth, of the| themselves, and are able, in consequence, ; 
class of 1862, now United States Minister to Li-| work in their own way. In Syria, also, Frie 
beria. Prizes were bestowed, by arrangement of| are at liberty to carry on the missions on the 
the Managers, upon members of the graduating|own lines, and they do so; at Ramallah 1g 
class, for proficiency in mathematics, in Latin, int persons are not only called Friends by they 
in English studies; also for diligence and com-| neighbors, but are recognized as such by thy 
mendable deportment. Government at Jerusalem. 

Many teachers, several lawyers and physicians,| The Turkish Mission, i. ¢., some medicd 
and ministers of different denominations, have re- | educational and religious work in Constantinop 
ceived their first training at this Institute; and|carried on chiefly by Gabriel Dobrashian, ; 
have exemplified its teaching capacity and good | going forward well, G, Dobrashian has gy 
influence by their usefulness, success in life, and| ported himself hitherto by private practice, by 

































































































generally good character. will now probably give this up, and devote hi a 
ie ee whole time to the mission. There is a meeti trelan 
: for worship after Friends’ manner, attended by ove. 
Sethe Uae Se Coenen, fifteen to thirty; a school for about thirty-thr ge 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING. girls, and a medical mission ; also some assiell nce 
Conthbted . ance to an industrial school begun at Nicomedialll ; min 
en sere The mission works almost exclusively among 4 y 

The Tract Association's annual meeting was| Armenians. A small hospital is much desired, ml 
held on Second-day morning, and in the evening} Fourth-day morning. Samuel Bowly paid ai 
the large Foreign Mission meeting took place, | visit to the Women’s Meeting to address them m tin 

Thomas Harvey presiding. The Treasurer showed temperance. The Committee on General Meti 
a deficit for the year of £1200 ($6,000); the|ings reported that these had been held at Ayton ntre 
medical mission and hospital in Madagascar, | Thakeham, Newport, Isle of Wight, Rochester, his ¥ 
and a new station, Sohagpur, in India, have in-| Colchester, Gloucester, Leominster, and some jeja; 
creased the expenses. An appeal was made for | other places, but in all cases the Friends intel odie 
special subscriptions, and was responded to by locality had arranged for the meetings, the com ‘od | 
promises of £650 in the meeting, as well as £62| mittee having done little or nothing. There wall sorm 
taken at the doors. H,S, Newman and Irene|a good deal of remark on the subject, and tesi- ‘ins 
Beard spoke of India and the large work open-| mony borne to the value of the meetings held cent 
ing out there. Friends have five missionaries at | also of the need of shepherding and of following |... 
the two stations, and rely, much on native helpers} up the work done. A. Wright illustrated the (20) 
who are working well; women work amongst | adaptation of means to ends by showing thi ., , 
the women, William Johnson described the con-| you do not use a large hook to catch shrimp u 
dition of the large mission field in Madagascar | nor a fine net to catch the cod or the ling. Isaa * ; 
under Friends’ care. Three Friends, William | Robson, however, pleaded for the essential recog fi cco, 
Wilson and wife, and Clara Herbert, set sail dast | nition of true, spiritual worship, and said thal . ;, 
week for the island, large and interesting gather-|hymn singing should be the expression of ttl yo, 
ings being held to take leave of them. The two| feelings of the congregation at the time, quoting ., oy 
high schools in the capital, the hospital and dis- John Ashworth—“ Select what hyrans you choos }. ¢) 
pensary, where students and nurses are trained | but don’t sing lies.” work 
by Dr. J. T. Fox, were spoken of by W. Johnson,| The committee appointed brought in adnfl «, ¢, 
as well as the 112 congregations and goo schools | address to the Irish people, and the rest of tell 7). 
in the country districts. Friends are needed to sitting was devoted to its very earnest considen i yi, 
go out and help. George Satterthwaite and Ed-|tion. The address was the fruit of much ext try 
ward Worsdell (jus: returned from the East) | cise and thought, and was carefully and adming ¢;,, 
described the work of Friends in Syria and|bly drawn up, so as to be free from politicdi ..4 
Palestine, the new Girls’ Training Home, Maria| bearing, appealing as it did to Catholic and Ota 
Feltham’s labors, the Brumana schools and/| Protestant alike in earnest and solemn words for ¢ 
agencies, the Ramallah Mission, &c. The meeting found it hard to come to any judg: beer 
Third-day afternoon, 30th. The sitting was! ment upon it; many Friends spoke, some citi ji, 
occupied in considering the report of the Conti-| cising the wording, others approving, others he .),} 
nental Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings, | tating, and the many Irish Friends present wet ypj, 
respecting Germany, Australasia, Turkey, etc., a|not warmly in favor of the address, At WME we, 
summary of the proceedings of the Meeting for | suggestion of the clerk, the meeting settled mom ,,., 
Sufferings during the year, and the report of| silence, and it was not a little striking to obser 44, 
Friends’ Anti-Slavery Fund, Reports were also | how solemn a pause fell upon the large assembly ao, 
read (by the new regulations adopted last year,) | generally so apt to speak ; and the voice of prayeil wa. 
from the Foreign Mission Assoeiation (Madagas- | arose that the will of the Lord might be done Mi of 
car and India), and from the Syrian Mission: |this weighty matter. If in her sad extremityWR wa. 
also an epistle from Brumana Monthly Meeting | could help Ireland, there was an earnest dest] m, 
to the Yearly Meeting. that we might do so; that if need be, messengesiy the 
Isaac Brown spoke on the varying circum-| might go forth like Stephen Grellet or Willa pq, 
stances of these missions. In Madagascar there | Forster, to bear our appeal to the people in M&S oo, 
are three other Protestant missions working in the | homes, where alone they can be reached. But ser 
same field with us; it is not, therefore, thought | the Lord had no message for us, there was me 
suitable to give to our work a denominational | ingness to forbear and to wait, assured that sin 
(i, e. Friendly) character ; we work on the same \the exercise and deep feeling into w wh 
lines as the other Societies. In India the field is , meeting and its committee had been led ont wa 
so vast that the missionary bodies have divided occasions during this Yearly Meeting, wou Ne 
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be lost, but rather would bear fruit though we 
ight not see how. And so the matter issued : 
father deliberation rendered it only clearer that 
there was no full united feeling in the meeting 
that would justify the issuing of the address: the 
doud was on the tabernacle, and no step was 
taken. Some stress was laid on the need of full 
conference with Friends in Ireland; at their late 
Yearly Meeting they had concluded not.to issue 
any epistle to their countrymen, and J. H. Tuke, 
j. F. B. Firth and others felt it would be best to 
gnd a deputation to consult Irish Friends before 
tting forth anything ourselves, The matter is, 
ever, now dropped—an epistle to Friends in 
Ireland being prepared in usual course, and 
conveying some of the exercises of this meeting. 
Fourth-day afternoon. Testimonies were read 
concerning Edmund Pace, of Stoke Newington, 
aminister gifted with power and a fervent spirit, 
and Margaret Trembath, of Mousehole, in Corn- 
wall, The report of Ackworth School was brought 
in. 
James Hack Tuke gave an account of the 
important work in which he had been engaged 
inlreland. A brief outline only can be given of 
his very interesting address. He has been in 
Ireland repeatedly during the last few years, has 
studied the condition of the tenantry of the West, 
and has come to the conclusion that even in 


tears and oppressive rents, the land is not suffi- 
cient to support the people, Their holdings are 
very small, vast numbers of them under £4 
($20) value per year, and with little more than 
an acre of corn land and an acre of potato 
ground to each holding. Manufactures there 
are none, and the land, the only means of sub- 
sstence, cannot support the family, If this be 
% in prosperous times, it follows that bad har- 
vests bring utter ruin. Hence J. H. Tuke is led 
to emigration as the remedy. Let the population 
be thinned, and the labor market will be relieved, 
work will be easier had, and the land will be left 
to fewer hands, and divided in larger holdings 
The condition of the people in these western 
unions is at the root of the discontent in the coun- 
tty. J. H. Tuke visited the United States and 
Canada to see how emigration had succeeded, 
and discussed the question with the council at 
Ottawa, and a minute was drawn up which, but 
for other circumstances which arose, would have 
been the basis for an arrangement with the Eng- 
lish Government for emigration, Exact and 
elaborate enquiry into the state of the western 


were published by him. 
Month, last, that the British Government were 
absolutely unable, however much they wished, to 
doanything to help emigration, a private fund 
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Was started. W. EE. Forster and three members 
of our Society put down £500 each, and £8,000 
was subscribed, The Duke of Bedford is Chair- 
man. J. H. Tuke went to Ireland to administer 
the money, having first arranged with steam 
Packets at Liverpool to call off the Galway 
Coast. Since then he has had the happiness of 
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were in abject nakedness, many of them. Itis a 
wild, rocky, mountainous country, no railways, 
and the people had to be brought in cars and all 
sorts of vehicles fifty or sixty miles. There was 
great opposition from the small shopkeepers, to 
whom these poor people owed debts, hopelessly 
in arrear, and behind the shopkeepers were the 
priests. 

Arrangements were needed on the other side. 

. H. Tuke wrote to friends in Philadelphia that 
is ragged regiment was coming; it was an 

anxious time with him as he watched his first 
ship-load sail, but soon he had a reply in the 
warmest terms, with full promise that all possible 
would be done for the immigrants on arrival. 
And so they have béen cared for ; all with scarce 
an exception have been placed in homes or pro- 
vided with work. They are “contented, happy 
and rejoicing,” J. H. T. learns by telegram. 

Pathetic details of this good work were given, 
and the hope expressed that the Government will 
pass an emigration clause enabling certain sched- 
uled unions to borrow, on very easy terms, an 
annual sum to assist some of the population to 
emigrate. There are a million people living in 
this distress and misery ; one-quarter of the whole 
should by degrees be enabled to leave the coun- 
try. 

A minute was made encouraging our members 


normal conditions of harvest, and free from ar-| to help in this cause. 


Fif/th-day morning, Sixth mo. rst, Epistles to 
the American Yearly Meetings were passed. 
These are unusually brief this year in conse- 
quence of a decision arrived at last year, that to 
save time and prevent repetition and monotony, 
we should in future send a copy of our General 
Epistle to each Yearly Meeting, accompanied 
only by a short note of brotherly greeting. It is 
too soon to say whether this plan has answered, 
Minutes on the Opium Traffic and some other 
subjects were read. 

Fifth-day afternoon. The committee on build- 
ing meeting houses in North Carolina reported : 
there is about £700 remaining, and it is intended 
to use the money gradually through the Ballti- 
more Association. The General Epistle was 
brought in and read and the meeting concluded, 
“after a time of deeply interesting Christian 
intercourse, separating under a sense of the 
Lord’s unmerited mercy and in love to one an- 
other.” 

Sixth-day morning, The concluding sitting on 
Ministry and Oversight was held; the meetmgs 
for worship held during the Yearly Meeting 


unions was imade by our friend, and statistics} passed under review, and one which was followed 
Finding in Second} by an after meeting witha little singing and rising 


to confess, etc, attracted much remark. Many 
instructive addresses on the right exercise of 
ministers were given, and thankfulness expressed 
that we had been enabled with so many to wor- 
ship the Lord together. 

A large meeting was held on the 3oth at the 
request of Catherine Booth, wife of Wm. Booth, 
of the “Salvation Army,” when C. B. gave a 
very earnest address to young Friends present. 
It is believed to have been an instructive occa- 
sion. 






















































sending four vessels, partly filled with emigrants, 
More than 1,100 in all, to America. He sent not 
simply the strong men, the bread winners, but 
whole families, , They were eager to go—a man 
Walked fifty miles over the mountains, etc. 
Nearly £1,000 was spent in clothing them ; they 





The annual meeting of Friends’ Temperance 
Association was held on Ist of Sixth month, 

jT'HE Reformed Episcopal Church admits parents 

who do not desire their infant children baptized, to 
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use a form of, dedication of them to God. Some | 


former Baptist ministers have joined the Congre- 
tionalists, and object to the baptism of any but 
conscious believers, but unite with parents in 
dedicating their children by a definite act of 
prayer. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE Barbary States, &c., contain 15,200,000 | 
people, of whom about 350,000 are Jews, 400,000 
“ Christians,” and 14,450 Mohammedans. Mis- 
sionary work is confined mostly to the Jews ; there ! 
are but 30 laborers, of whom 8 are from Eng- 
land. The Christians, so-called, include some | 
Copts, Greeks and Armenians, but their Christi- | 
anity is of a very spurious and adulterated char- 
acter. They are ignorant and superstitious, and 
their moral standard is low. 

“The Copts are one of the Christian sects of | 





the East, found only in Egypt. They are the de- 
scendants of those natives of Egypt who em-| 
braced Christianity during the first centuries of 
the Christian era; and they have the best right to 
call themselves the Egyptians, All praise to 
them for retaining even a nominal faith and con- 
nection with the visible Church of Christ during 
the long centuries when they had to suffer re- 
proach and endure persecution at the hands of 
their Mohammedan conquerors. We honor them, 
too, for their traditional regard for the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the rule of faith and practice, and for 
their ready acceptance of the infallible guide 
when offered them in a language which they 
could read and understand. But twenty-four 
years ago, when the United Presbyterian Mission 
commenced its labors in Egypt, the Copts knew 
little more about the Christian system of doctrine 
than their Mohammedan neighbors. Indeed, in 
many places visited by us, many Copts could tell 
us of no special difference, except that the Mo- 
hammedan said, ‘There is no God but God, and 
Mohammed is the Apostle of God,’ and would 
obstinately refuse to taste of the intoxicating 
Arake—while the Copt would say, ‘In the name 
of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost,’ and would 
squander his means and injure his mind by daily 
potions of the Arab whisky. Certainly as to 
lying, malice, licentiousness, and desecration of 
the Sabbath, profanation of God’s holy name, 
and bribery, the Copt differed nothing from the 
Mohammedan. As the U. P. Missionaries found 
the Copts, there was no faith in Christ's death and 
obedience as the ground of justification from sin— 
no regeneration of the heart and sanctification of 
the life by the Divine Spirit—no preaching or 
teaching the Gospel as a means of salvation. As 
one of the Coptic converts once illustrated their 
condition, they were like those yellow, dried, 
spiced mummies that were exhumed from the 
tombs on the edge of the Nile valley ; having all 
the outer organs of the human body, but there is 
no intelligence in the head, no pulsation in the 
heart. 

“But being a simple-minded, religious, Bible- 
reverencing people, quick to see the truth, and 
honest to confess it, they secured copies of the 
Scriptures when offered them by the missionaries, 
and were enabled by the grace of God to lay 
hold on Christ as their only Saviour. As a re- 
sult, a large proportion of the members of the 
native Protestant Church of Egypt are conyerted 
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Copts; while the Coptic sect itself has been cop 
pelled to establish schools, to shut its eyes to the 
open disregard by its members of many of thet 
ditional rites and ceremonies, and to openly ally 
the Bible as a text-book in its schools, “Simila 
results, but to a less extent, have been secure; 
among the Arab-speaking members of the Gree 
Church and among the Armenians.” 


— >> - * 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON, 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LEsson Iv. Seventh month 234, 
BLIND BARTIMEUS. Mark x, g6—~ 


Gotpen Text.—The eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
Isa. xxxv. 5. 

The events of this lesson occurred about a week 
before our Lord’s crucifixion, near Jericho, in the 
valley of the Jordan. Our Lord and His dis 
ciples came down the east side of the Jordan 
and crossed over it at the ford near Jericho, on 
His way to Jerusalem. As He came into this 
city, Zaccheus, a Jewish tax-gatherer of that place, 
had climbed up into a tree tosee Jesus, had been 
bidden to come down by Him, and had received 
Him into his house, Here Zaccheus was con- 
verted, and according to Mark, as Jesus left the 
city, with a great multitude following Him, He 
healed Bartimeus. For the account of the same 
events, see Matt. xx. 29—34; Luke xviii. 35—43; 
xix. J. 

46. And they came (come R. V.) to Fericho, 
Jericho was situated in the Jordan valley, about 
seven miles from the river, opposite where Joshua 
and the Israelites first crossed it on entering the 
promised land, It was about fifteen miles north 
east from Jerusalem, Here Joshua saw the walls 
fall down, and near it Elisha healed the fountain, 
It was once famous for its palm trees and balsam, 
but both are now gone. And as he went outd 
(from R. V.) Jericho with his disciples anda 
great multitude of people, (R. V. omits of people) 
blind Bar-ti-me'-us, the son of Ti me’-us, sat by 
the highway-side begging. ( The son of Ti-me-us, 
Bar’-ti-ma’-us, a blind beggar, was sitting by the 
way-side. R. V.) Mark and Matthew connect 
the healing of the blind man with Christ's de 
parture from Jericho, Luke with His approach to 
the city. Several simple explanations have been 
offered. The word in Luke may mean when He 
was near orin the vicinity of Jericho, There 
were two blind men, and one may have been 
healed as Christ entered the city, the other as He 
left. A great multitude, who were ‘going tothe 
passover feast at Jerusalem, were probably at- 
tracted also by His fame. Blind Bartimeus was 
apparently well known as a beggar. Blindness 
is very common in the East. In Egypt there's 
one blind to every 100 people; in Northern Ev- 
rope one to every 1000. Timzeus is a common 
name in Greek, and the prefix Baris the Aramaic 
word for son, often seen in Scripture names, % 
Simon Bar-jona—Simon, son of Jonas. Beggats 
frequented the road sides when people were going 
up to the feasts at Jerusalem to ask alms of the 
pilgrims, 

47. And when he heard that it was Fesus of 
Nazareth, he began to cry out, and say, Jem, 
thou son of David, have mercy on me. He he 
the tramp of the crowd, asked who was coming, 
and when told that Jesus of Nazareth passed by, 
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atonce cried out to Him asthe Messiah to help | ‘ from the time I first heard of Jesus, and felt that 
i. Poor, blind and helpless, he was like what | I wasa sinner, till I received the knowledge of 
ie sinner is spiritually, and did what the sinner | salvation by the eee - sins,’ “ = what 
he cried for help and healing to the ; was the reason,’ said the white man, ‘that you 
ares owning Him a i Messiah a Son | found salvation sooner than I did - * This - the 
sting His power and willingness to, reason,’ replied the other; ‘you white men’ have 
a a . 7 | much clothing upon you, ake awhen Christ calls 
. And many charged (rebuked R. V.) him) you cannot run to Him, but we poor negroes have 
ut he should hold ‘his peace: ‘The multitude | only this (pointing to the cloth around his ne 
ihought that our Lord was going up to Jerusalem | and when we hear the call, we throw it off in- 
ip proclaim Himself king over Israel, and that | stantly and come to.Him.'"—A, Gate = 
ie kingdom of God should be set up at once. (And R. V.) The poe nen Ay un a . j 
Hence they rebuked Bartimeus for intruding his Lord, ( Rabboni R. V.) that I mig (may) .) 
wate trouble upon the king. But he cried (out | receive my sight. It is blessed to know that _— 
RV.) the more, a great deal, Thou son of David,| are poor and miserable and blind, and to as 
lave mercy on me, He asked for mercy, thus | definitely for sight and salvation from = 
paths disciples to Jesus Himnselt, Satan, or | hy faite Rash made thee whole’ Govus ont te 
m the di . Satan, 1 g ‘ 
sme one for him, is ever ready to tell the sinner | stored, seeing, fit:ed to walk in the light and me 
ie should not pray, or 2 is wey fit, or one is no | the ed Sees 
‘ n ; ng stop | means of his eyes bei ; - 
in He ait oeages in oie Scecdete the ‘gin shows, of th soul atu ented. And immedt- 
more a great deal,” The phrase, ‘Son of Da-| ately (straightway R. V.) he received his sight, 
vid,” was a common one as applied by the Jews ' and followed Fesus in the way. At once he was 
i the Messiah. Moreover the Messiah was to)healed. So the repentant, praying and believing 
igen the eyes of the blind. Isa, xxix. 18. sinner is forgiven and accepted. He followed 
49. And Fesus stood still,and commanded him Jesus. So the truly forgiven and converted soul 
io be called, (and said, call ye him, R.V.) Our | follows Jesus—a new life is begun, which is shown 
lord, ever tender, ever pitiful, ever.ready to hear | by following Christ steadily in the way He ap- 
ihe appeal for help, stopped in His journey “ to | points, 
Histriumphant passion and death,” to hear the SUGGESTIONS. 


That He commanded} 1, Jesus only passed through Jericho, When- 
fim to be called is a lesson to preachers and | ever Jesus passes by He finds those who are blind 
iachers, who are bidden to call sinners to Christ. | and miserable in sin, who see neither their own 
itis a lesson, too, to all doubting, troubled, peni- | condition, the beauty of the'truth, nor the face of 
tat sinners, Jesus commands you to come and | their Saviour. 
sate your case to Him. Do not fear or delay. 


2. He is always waiting, near and ever ready 
And they call the blind man, s 


aying unto him, | to heal and save those who really desire it. 


-|the bliné man. 

They told him to be of good cheer; it is always| 4, He who seeks salvation wi meet with dis- 

good news that Christ calls us. couragement. People or Satan will say it is of 
50, And he, casting away his garment, rose,| no use to try, or thou dost not pray in the right 

\prang up, R. V.) and came to Fesus. In his way. 

tagerness he threw off his mantle or outer gar- 5. The proper way is persevere through all dif- 

ment, sprang to his feet, and came in entire faith. | ficulties, and call upon the name of the Lord 
And Fesus answered and said unto him, (And | Jesus for salvation, 

Jesus answered him, and said, R.V.) What wilt\” 6, He will always bid the earnest soul to come 

thou that I shall do unto thee? He would have to Him. 

ihe blind man state his prayer distinctly, He 7. Do not criticize the minister or teacher. 

vould draw out the expression of his faith, He | Christ commands His people to call sinners to 

graciously offers to serve him, and encourages/ Him. 

tim to ask for what he at present needs, 8. Come promptly. Do not wait to get ready ; 
Ilustration.—A great revival of religion took fling aside all garments of shame, doubt and sin ; 

place in some of the American States about the spring up and come to the Lord. 

tat 1773, by the instrumentality of some preach-| 9, Whenhe was asked what he wanted, Barti- 

ts from England, “Many, both wéztes and| meus did not wish only to be made better, he 
Nacks, were brought to an acquaintance with | wanted to be well. So thou must ask not only 
»who bough: them. Two of these, a white | to be forgiven, but saved from sin also. 

man and a megro, meeting together, began to| to, Accept forgiveness and cleansing, then fol- 
tak concerning the goodness of God to their|low Christ, learning of Him, taking His yoke 
‘ouls (a custom which has ever been common| and burden, and walk with Him in the way of 
among truly religious people). Among other | holiness, 

things, they were led to inquire how long each : 

ad known the salvation of God, and how long it} BisHoP RAIMONDI, Roman Catholic Bishop at 

Was after they were convinced of their sin and| Hong Kong, claims great success for himself and 

canger before each got a satisfactory evidence of | his brother Bishops in the Chinese Empire. There 

Patdoning mercy, The white man said, ‘I was | are at present about one million and a half of 





months in deep distress of soul before God | Catholics in the missionaries’ territory. Of native 


3 ; peace to my troubled, guilty conscience.’ — there are about one thousand, They have 
ut it 


was only a fortnight,’ replied the negro, ' forty-two Bishops in all the Empire, and seven 
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re 
orders of the Sisters of Charity, who have under mar, philosophy, geography, &c. About ten mor 
their charge at present twenty convents. A Chris-| teachers added to our list, and they are Securing 
tian Brothers’ College is also established at Hong | schools for the vacation, It is very hot noy 
Kong, and a protectorate. The money to carry| Apples, peaches, plums, blackberries ripe ang 
on the work is donated by Catholics in all the| plenty. Crops growing now and promise 
civilized nations of the earth. Of the natives who | yield. Very truly, ALIDA CLARK, 
give are those belonging to the oldest Missions} Sixth mo. 24th, 1882. 
only. They do not ask the new converts to give _———————— 
unless they are so disposed, The average num- 
ber of adults received into the church per annum SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 
1S BOW 20,000--—Manswien. A second electric railway has been opened in 
= | Berlin. Alexander Siemens, the inventor, has 
COR R ES PON D ENCE given in London a lecture explaining the pring. 
ae | ples and the history of this invention. Up to fou. 
teen years ago, although the steps! of electricity 
MARLBORO’ MONTHLY MEETING OF FRiENDs, | ¥@5 Known, there was no method of utilizing that 
held on 21st instant at the Valley, was a favored power in practical mechanism at moderate cos, 
season. Samuel Miles, from Ferrisburg, Vermont, The researches of Sir Wm. Thomson, Dr. Hi 
and Thomas W. Ladd, from New York, were with kinson and others have since opened the way ‘» 
us, and their presentation of the truth was very the construction of tmachines that employ go 
practical, and, judging from after testimonies, cent. of the electrical energy in applied motive 
very acceptable. The former took for his text eer In 1879 the plan of an electric railroad 
Gai. vi. 7. “ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall was submitted by Mr. Siemens to the authorities 
he also reap,” and the parable of the sower. in Berlin, The elevated road was vetoed by the 
Thomas W. Ladd’s remarks were drawn from ee Emperor, but a surface track ans 








Paul's words to the church at Corinth—“ For he | /2id. the machine for driving the car being placed 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and weer Soe ees ater ap 
comes Seenation to himself, not discerning the The car is dtiven easily at a rate of ten mallet se 
sickly ane om _ pomp ey . His ppl hour, and could with safety be propelled at double 
cation of the truth was for those who attend mid- | Lani a cia pee Set oe nae : oe 
week meetings, without any withdrawing for a now been. ut in operation successfull — Chris. 
season of rest and prayer, but come directly from tian Uni P Pe y 
fields of labor, and, being tired, soon become | “7” “%/07- , ! 
oer w 1% do not partake spiritually of the The Rents — “eer, Pee <n 
e s body, and hence become weak and sickly, Soriane t So an fd i sn % y Z 
which tends to bring all the members into the | 90C'ety ot ow fe soll rs z es sea tie 
duty of retiring. fran ur genes a ae tbe | culphurows acid gas, also cause fogs by Coal 
1 r < ’ 
halter the I of mete, “ied reat awhile” sation of moisture or their particles. Mr, Newth 
Samuel Miles is visiting in a social way the| Sent an electric light beam through glass bulbs 
families of the different meetings in this vicinity. | containing air and a small quantity of water, The 
His services thus far have been blessed—his sim- | 2! 19 the bulbs was first washed with the water 
Sa SEL Tay, Sapecielly Siting hien. fs che ved that Wie telat produced India a 
. any hearts 
refreshed by his rag pitas aibsaiaiaess Pp. by slightly exhausting it with an air pump was 
Climtondale, Sixth mo. 22d, 1882. much less than when air from the room, or smoke, 
or sulphurous acid gas was introduced into the 
IRA D. KELLOGG, teacher of Modoc School, | bulb. The dust on a platinum wire, rendered in- 
has been on a visit to his former State, Iowa, in candescent within the globe by an electric current, 
company with Steamboat Frank, during vacation, — aren a parses (08: | With sen 
OF le Si pitparide f te i De eek gree oan black pM ny at eae “But ste the 
Owa in preparing for the late struggle to pass : seme ee i 
the Prohibition Amendment to the State Constitu- black, suffocating constituents of town fogs, a 
Donets ace Sea: Blk hod, thas | tous evel, that impart to fags et Sa 
oth useful to St t , 
him an saetuaite ta He af Gas ac habe gerous and objectionable qualities, if the obvious 
cause of these could be got rid of, the remaining 
WE pray for a continuance in well doing, and | Mists would be little regarded.—Sam. Engineer, 
we so work and labor. “If ye continue in My| Fighting the Army Worm in Ohio.—A des 
love,” &c. It is for this continuance in faith that | patch from Warren county, says that the army 
we feel a lively exercise. Be ye faithful, &c.,| worm is playing havoc with the barley in thatse 
unto death, We see so much falling away. “ Once|tion, Some of the farmers attempted to get the 
in grace, ye "is so preached a taught here- ecwartege the vers by harvesting Sar 
away as to give young converts license to sin, | ley, though green, but in this they are bel 
Our school closed the 16th very satisfactorily, | feated, 2nd have quit cutting, for the sheaf wou 
Examination (written) showed rapid and intelli-| no sooner be bound than the worms would gather 
og cooarees wears, a at carers rearnnrs, on apes as sen oat me shock mane up ” 
= e had class in Leeds’ U. S. H., some of | would cover it and eat the grain, Many are 
whom received 99, others 90.86 percent. Also|trying another experiment, with some apparent 
in other branches—physiology, rhetoric, gram-! success, A deep furrow is plowed in advance 
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je worms, and as fast as the worms come up to 
is furrow they fall into it, and a horse is attach- 
to a log, and this log is dragged back and 
orth in this furrow, crushing the enemy. One or 
wo farmers are doing this work day and night. 
fhe corn is suffering with the barley, and the 
yorms have also commenced on the wheat in 
gme places. 


e —_—_-e-___—__ 


ITEMS. 


In Wyoming Territory women have had the 
right to vote, and have: freely exercised it since 
189, and Governor John W. Hoyt states that it 
jas resulted only in good to all parties, man and 
woman. 

In Massachusetts and New Hampshire women 
jave the right to vote for school officers, 

In the State of New York women have a like 
privilege in the rural districts, 

In Pennsylvania women can be elected School 
Directors, and some hold that office. 

In Indiana women have the right to vote for 
School Directors, and the Legislature has passed 
abillto amend the Constitution, so as to allow 
them the full right of suffrage. This bill must 
go before another Legislature before the question 
ssubmitted to the people. 

In Illinois women have a right of suffrage 
limited to voting on restriction of tavern licenses. 

In Wisconsin the Legislature has come within 


m afew votes of submitting the question of universal 


suffrage to the voters, 
_ In Minnesota women vote on school questions ; 
in lowa they hold the office of Notary Public. 

In Missouri women act as School Directors, 

In Arkansas they have a limited vote on li- 
tense questions, 

In Nebraska they have a school suffrage. In 


the saloons, and while enjoying a good meal 
listen to singing and to short addresses 

Tue drink bill of Ireland is larger than the 
entire rental of the country. It would be more 
patriotic to start an Anti-Drink League than an 
Anti-Rent League, 


IN a rcent speech, Mayor Low of Brooklyn said 
that more Irishmen owned homes in that city 
than were owned by the Irish in Ireland. 


HERMANN VON SCHLAGINTWEIT SAKUNLNISKI, 
the great Himalayan explorer, gives a table of 
seventy-three peaks of the Himalayan system that 
are more than 20,000 feet high, seventeen of which 
rise above 25,000 feet. Dhwalagiri, which the 
old geographies gave as the highest mountain on 
the earth, stands the fifth in the list. The five 
highest are Gaurisankar, or Mount Everest, in 
Nepaul, 29,002 feet ; Dapsaug, in western Thibet, 
28,278 feet ; Kintchinjunga, in Nepaul, 28,156 feet ; 
the Sisbut Peak, in Nepaul, 27,799 feet ; Dhwali- 
giri, in Nepaul, 26,680 feet. The snow-line varies 
from 15,800 feet to 18,665 feet, and phaneroga- 
mous plants are seen up to 19,237 feet on the 
western side of the Guarikhorsuni, Man lives as 
high as 14,800 to 15,000 feet, has a cloister at 
15,117 feet, and looks for gold at 16,330 feet. 


GERMANY has 205 persons per square mile of 
area, the United States only a fraction over seven- 
teen. The immigration to this country last month 
added about 75,000 persons to our population. 
If the increase of population should amount to 
twice that number every month it would, never- 
theless, take over three hundred years to people 
the United States as densely as Germany is now 
peopled. 


Ir is announced that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has issued orders to all ticket agents to 
refuse to sell tickets “to persons who are intoxi- 


Colorado a vote has been taken on woman’s| cated,” and that all gatemen are instructed “to 
suffrage and failed, but is likely to be repeated. | pass no one who is under the influence of liquor.” 

In the State of Oregon the proposal to grant | The company, it is said, proposes by this means 
woman's suffrage is pending the second vote of|to protect itself against suits for damages from 


the Legislature, 


Tue French Chamber of Deputies passed a bill 
lately for the demolition of the Tuilleries, the 
toyal palace in Paris, which the ‘Commune at- 
tempted to destroy by fire in 1871, 


A GALLant “SisTER.”—While Sister Agnes, 
of the House of Mercy, Clewer, near Windsor, 
England, was making arrangements the other 
day with a cottager’s wife at Dedworth, for the 
reception of a little invalid boy who had been 
brought from London, she was informed that the 
child had fallen into a pond near at hand, Sister 
Agnes, who is an elegant swimmer, without wait- 
ing for assistance, ran to the place, and findin 
that the boy had disappeared, plunged into the 
water, and directed by the air bubbles rising 
among the duckweed on the surface, fortunately 
succeeded in rescuing him from being drowned. 


Wuar an idea of the forces of evil at work in 
Chicago is given in the fact that it has but 300 
churches to 5,242 liquor saloons, and that 8,000 of 


ls 100,000 buildings are used for immoral pur- 
poses, 


_TuE Pacific Garden Mission of Chicago is fur- 
nshing a free breakfast on First-day mornings to 
‘he men in that vicinity, who thus are kept out of 


persons injured on the road while under the in- 
fluence of drink. 


- 


‘“‘HE LEADETH ME.” Psalm 238. 


“In pastures green?” Not always; sometimes 


e 
Who knoweth best, in kindness leadeth me 
In weary ways, where heavy shadows be— 


Out of the sunshine, warm and soft and bright, 
Out of the sunshine into darkest night. 
I oft would faint with sorrow and affright, 


Only for this: I know Hz holds my hand ; 
So, whether led in green or desert land, 
I trust, although I may not understand. 


Beside “ still waters?” No, not always so; 
Ofttimes the heavy tempests round me blow, 
And o’er my soul the waves and billows go. 


But when the storms beat loudest, and I cry 
Aloud for help, the Master standeth by, 
And whispers to my soul, “ Lo, it is I!” 


Above the tempest wild I hear Him say, 
« Beyond this darkness lies the perfect day ; 
In every path of thine / lead the way.” 
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So, whether on the hill-tops high and fair 
I dwell, or in the sunless valleys where 
The shadows lie, what matter? He is there. 


And more than this: where'er the pathway lead, 
He gives to me a helpless broken reed, 
But As own hand, sufficient for my need. 


So, where He leads me, I can safely go ; 
And in the blest hereafter I shall know 
Why in His wisdom He hath led me so. 
ANON, 
eee COTTAGES, SEA GIRT, N. J., was 
re-opened for the season on the 25th of Fifth 
month, 1882. For terms, &c., address 
RACHEL K. LETCHWORTH, 
Sea Girt, Monmouth Co., N. J 


Or, JOHN LETCHWORTH, 
420 Commerce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—————_ o> 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the sth inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The consideration of the 
Repression bill was continued in Committee of 
the House of Commons on successive days until 
the Ist inst., and the clauses from the 14th to the 
30th, except a few postponed for substitution, 
were adopted. The session ending at 8 P. M. on 
the 1st, had been continuous for thirty-two hours, 
except one interval of two hours. During this 
sitting some Irish members offered motions de- 
laying progress, and at length the Chairman, on 
two different occasions, “‘named” several as ob- 
structing the business, and they were suspended 
by a vote of the House, and all withdrew, although 
some protested that they were unjustly charged. 

On the 3rd,an Irish member, O'Donnell, on 
account of offensive remarks respecting’the action 
of the Chairman, for which he declined to apolo- 
gize, was suspended for two weeks, on Gladstone’s 
motion, by a vote of 181 to 33. On the 4th, 
Gladstone’s motion declaring urgency for the Re- 
pression bill, was adopted, 402 to 19. A resolu- 
tion was read which had been adopted by the 
Irish members, declaring that in consequence of 
their expulsion and the passage of the bill through 
Committee in their absence, they would leave the 
House, declaring the bill unconstitutional, and 
would not participate father in the debate in Com- 
mittee. All but four then withdrew. The sub- 
stituted clauses were adopted, and the con- 
sideration of the bill Committee was finished. 

On the 26th the Irish members spoke violently 
against the new land corporation in Ireland, one 
declaring it a scheme for depleting the popula- 
tion. Another implored the Government to do 
something to bring about atruce in Ireland. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland replied that the Gov- | 
ernment would not interfere with any private as- 
sociation of landlords or tenants, as long as it 
kept within the law. 

IRELAND.—The Lord Lieutenant, replying to 
an address presented by Irish Presbyterians, said 
that hopeful signs of returning confidence were 
showing themselves among those connected with 
the material interests of Ireland, 

Some fresh outrages are reported, among them 
the murder of the agent and the steward of Lord 
Clanricarde, near Lochrea, 

FRANCE.—The shareholders of the Panama 


Canal Company held a meeting on the 2gth ult.! Arabi Pasha that they are opposed to fighting. 
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The report of Count de Lesseps said that the 
works executed since the formation of the com. 
pany have proved that the obstacles to the icon. 
struction of the canal will not be so serious! as 
was anticipated. The shareholders were asked 
to authorize the issue of obligations to the amount 
of £250,000 for the purchase of the Panama 
Railroad. They approved the repor and grant. 
ed the authority desired. 

GERMANY.—The total period of service in the 
army has been reduced from fourteen to twelve 
years, begnining next autumn, 

A number of leading manufacturers met at 
Cologne on the 1st, and adopted a resolution de. 
claring that the bi-metallic agitation affects most 
injuriously the economic interests of the country, 
and that the Government should express the de. 
termination to carry out a gold currency, without 
undue haste. . 

SPAIN.—The Chamber of Deputies has ap 
proved bills abolishing differential dues on for. 
eign vessels in the ports of Cuba‘and Porto 
Rico, and reforming commercial relations be 
tween Spain and her colonies. The Senate has 
adopted a bill reducing the customs tariff. 

AusTRIA-HUNGARY.—Fresh attacks upon the 
Jews in Hungary are reported. The Government 
will send reinforceinents of troops to Upper Hun- 
gary for their protection. 

Russta.—The District Court of Tiraspol, 53 
miles from Odessa, has sentenced to deprivation 
of civil rights and transportation for a termof 
years, three persons, who killed one Jew and 
wounded several others during riots last Tenth 
month. 

TurkEy.—The Sultan is said to be about to 
issue a firman granting to Jewish refugees from 
Russia fertile tracts of land in Northern Syma 
and Mesopotamia. 

THe EGYPTIAN QueSTION.—The Conference at 
Constantinople continues its sessions, and various 
reports of its action are circulated, but none ap- 
pear well authenticated. The London Times of 
the 1st asserted, “on good authority,” that the 
British Ambassador had stated that the Porte had 
signified its intention to be guided by the viewsof 
the Conference respecting Exypt, and would send 
Turkish troops to re-establish .the status quo 
under the direction of the Powers. : 

It is said that at a council of the Egyptian Min 
isters on the 1st, Arabi Pasha proposed a levy en 
masse of the population, but other Ministers op 
posed it, and no decision was reached. The 
Egyptians are fortifying Alexandria, some of the 
forts being armed with heavy guns directed upon 
the harbor; and it is reported that the citadel of 
Cairo is being stored with provisions as if for a 
siege. Recruiting for the army is going on briskly. 
Dervisch Pasha has issued a proclamation calling 
upon the people to obey the Khedive, and to 
fraternize with the Europeans; also dwelling on 
the obedience due to the Sultan, urging the people 
to attend to their business, and expressing conh- 
dence that public security will not be further dis 
turbed, A Eepatch of the sth said that the British 
Admiral had complained to the Governor of Alex- 
andria of the placing of two guns in positions 
threatening the fleet, and had intimated that if the 
works were not stopped he would promptly take 
measures to stop them. It is asserted that a m& 
jority of the Egyptian officers have informed 




































